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The free-for-all of an American 
election . . . has many times seemed 
only to put clowns and worse than 
clowns in high places . . . But on the 
great occasions . . . it does the right 
thing handsomely Europeans 
viewing the clumsy chaos of the nom- 
inating conventions . . . yet resulting 
in the nomination of two such ad- 
mirable teams as General Eisenhower 
and Senator Nixon, Governor Steven- 
son and Senator Sparkman, will be 
moved once more to reflect that God 
moves in a mysterious way his won- 
ders to perform.” (The Economist, 
London, Aug. 2, 1952). 

In 1960 the conventions will con- 
vene again and once more their tur- 
bulence will shake the land and con- 
fuse the world. The complaints we 
hear in 1960 of “boss rule” and lack 
of “grass roots participation” will 
probably sound very much like the 
ones we heard in 1956 and 1952 and 
on back into history. Some thought 
that after the televising of the con- 
ventions there would be strong voices 
raised calling for a change. But in 
spite of complaints, the way the aver- 
age citizen has his say, if any, hasn’t 
changed very much since 1952. Per- 
haps it’s because most of us feel that 
in spite of the chaotic methods they 
employ, the political parties “will do 
the right thing handsomely” once 
more without any assistance from the 
average voter; perhaps it’s because the 
voices that have been raised to call 
for reform have not all been calling 
for the same thing; and perhaps it’s 
because many believe that existing 
procedures would be all right if more 
people knew what they were and how 
to use them. 
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A Political Study 


It was to focus attention on these 
procedures that the American Polit- 
ical Science Association undertook a 
thorough study of the presidential 
nominating process by analyzing the 
way in which the delegates to the 
two conventions were selected in 
1952, and the voting record and ac- 
tivities of the delegates once they got 
to the conventions. 

The five volume report Presidential 
Nominating Politics in 1952 is in the 
main devoted to these case studies. 
Reforms are discussed briefly, how- 
ever. After weighing the pros and 
cons of various types of primaries, 
the study considers the suggestion 
that the conventions be constituted 
as representative assemblies within 
the respective parties. A far cry from 
the convention of pledged delegates 
advocated by the primary enthusiasts, 
this type of delegate body would seek 
to reflect the party will in the same 
way that a legislature is usually ex- 
pected to reflect the popular will. 
But the individual delegate would 
be “expected to be a person of con- 
science and of qualification,. better 
able to deal with the specialized task 
of finding the best qualified and 
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Here’s How—Or May The Best Man Win 


available nominee than the electorate 
at large.” 

As it is unlikely that any changes 
will be made by next summer the 
practical course for a citizen who 
wants to play a part in the 1960 
nominating process is to take a look 
at what he has in his state and where 
he can fit in. 


Selecting Delegates 


He may find that in his state the 
delegates to the national conventions 
are hand picked by the central com- 
mittees of the two party organiza- 
tions; he may find that the national 
delegates are chosen by delegates to 
state and/or district conventions; he 
may find that party members elect 
their delegates to the conventions in 
a primary election which may or may 
not offer an opportunity to designate 
a preference for a presidential candi- 
date as well. 

He may find that his party encour- 
ages wide  participation—even _ by 
newcomers—in party affairs; on the 
other hand, he may find the whole 
nominating process shrouded in 
secrecy. 

To help the busy but interested 
voter the League of Women Voters 
in the various states will endeavor to 
find out just where the citizen fits 
into the nominating procedure and 
to give the information as wide cir- 
culation as possible. League research- 
ers will use the APSA study men- 
tioned earlier as a handbook in seek- 
ing the answers. 

The state League articles will also 
shed light on such matters as whether 
or not the delegations from the state 
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will be bound by the “unit rule,” that 
handy device which enables the pow- 
ers of a party to be magnanimous 
and welcome a few mavericks into 
the delegation, knowing full well they 
can be kept under control by major- 
ity rule. 


The Citizen Acts 

What does the citizen do with the 
information once he has it? First, if 
he has a voice in the actual selection 
of the delegates to his national con- 
vention he can, of course, use it. This 
type of activity is by no means limited 
to places where there are presidential 
primaries—preferential or otherwise. 
Reports made from Leagues in 1952 
pointed this out and the APSA study 
indicated that “the demonstration 
was clear that determined groups of 
party members can have an influence 
even within political structures that 
are supposed to be wholly dominated 
by political machines.” 

The report goes on: “The struc- 
ture that is built on precinct meet- 
ings in the spring of a presidential 
election year is demonstrably open to 
invasion if the effort is made with 
sufficient foreknowledge of  proce- 
dure, training of the troops, and 
courage in the assault.” It should be 
obvious, of course, that interest in 
the precinct ‘mectings by the insur- 
gent clements in the party means that 
those who approve of the party lead- 
ers’ choice of candidates should be 
present as well to defend that choice. 

The second thing the citizen can 
do if he cares to exert himself is to 
create public opinion favorable to his 
candidate and in so doing persuade 
his delegates to support his choice, 
if not on the first ballot, then on sub- 
sequent votes. 

The public opinion making can go 
on before, during and after the selec- 
tion of delegates to the national 
convention and continue until the 
last vote is taken at the convention 
itself. For this function the citizen 
will want to find out the names of 
the delegates selected to go to the 
convention and how to get in touch 
with them. This is not always easy. 


In addition, the interested citizen 
will want to learn whether the mem- 
bers of his delegation are generally 
regarded as ardent workers in- behalf 
of a certain candidate, firmly com- 
mitted but passive, committed but 
thinking about the circumstances 


under which they might change, or 
not cominitted at all. 

In fanuing the interest for his par- 
ticular choice of candidate he should 
keep in mind that the one thing all 
delegates to national conventions 
have in common is the desire to 
nominate a winner. Delegates study 
the results of the polls, but they put 
their own fingers to the wind as well. 
They are aware of their mail and the 
people who telephone; they know— 
or should—the number and strength 
of candidates’ clubs; which people are 
wearing what buttons; how many 
turned out for the rally in the Court 
House Square. So, if he wants to be 





influential, the citizen should join a 
club, wear a button, write a letter, 
make a telephone call. This holds 
true for the backers of candidates 
who look like a sure thing as well as 
for those who are getting behind the 
long shots. 

Not everybody's “best man” can 
win; but a knowledge of the nomi- 
nating procedures and an acquaint- 
ance with the delegates may help the 
individual citizen to penetrate his 
own confusion or at least, to twist a 
favorite League expression, to elevate 
his confusion to a slightly higher 
level. Here’s how! 


THE UN—ADJUSTMENTS AHEAD? 


By Mrs. George A. Little, Observer at the United Nations 
for the League of Women Voters 


“Financing has 
taken the place of 
the veto as a major 
UN problem,” said 
Francis Wilcox, As- 
sistant Secretary of 
State for Interna- 
tional Organization 
Affairs, speaking before the AAUN. 
The UN does seem to have found 
some means of escape when “veto- 
itis” threatens, but so far there seems 
to be no cure for the General Assem- 
bly’s tendency to vote into existence 
fine and essential activities which it 
subsequently fails to support finan- 
cially. 





MRS. LITTLE 


Peter to Paul 


Let us take for instance the main- 
tenance of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force (UNEF). Russia and 
the Russian bloc have refused to pay 
a penny toward this force on the 
grounds that its creation by the Gen- 
eral Assembly instead of the Security 
Council makes it illegal. Some of the 
Latin countries have paid nothing 
either, though they voted in favor of 
UNEF at the time of its formation. 
Many of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, while approving the whole thing 
and voting for it, now feel they sim- 
ply do not have the funds to give. 
This leaves the United States and 
Western Europe as the major con- 
tributors, with the U.S. providing the 
largest share. And when the money 


runs out the UN dips into the Gen- 
eral Fund (as one would borrow 
from the food budget to pay the 
orthodontist) to pay UNEF’s bills. 
This annoys the Russians, since pay- 
ment to the General Fund is com- 
pulsory and they feel trapped into 
supporting something they have re- 
fused to support. At present there 
seem to be only two alternatives: 
either to keep up this system of rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul, or to include 
UNEF as a part of the running ex- 
penses of the UN under the General 
Fund, increasing assessments propor- 
tionately to meet the added cost. 


A Percentage Question 


Another kind of financial problem 
which the United Nations faces is 
illustrated by what happened last vear 
in the financing of Expanded Tech- 
nical Assistance and the new Special 
Fund. The total amount contributed 
to both programs fell far short of the 
goal. The fact that many countries 
did not contribute the ameunt hoped 
for in itself reduced the firial amount 
and also affected the size of the US. 
contribution. Since the U.S. contri- 
bution is restricted by Congressional 
action to 40 per cent of the total 
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contributions from all participating 
countries, the result was that approx- 
imately $15 million of the total figure 
pledged by the U.S. could not be 
used. 

One answer to this problem would 
be to put a monetary value on the 
labor, material, land, etc. given by the 
countries participating in these pro- 
grams, and to use this in arriving at 
the total of their contribution. A 
step in this direction was taken by 
Congress this last session. As a te- 
sult, our 40 per cent share in 1960 
will be figured on total contributions, 
plus “assessed and audited local 
costs” (estimated to total approxi- 
mately $3 million a year for the Ex- 
panded Program). 

Finding financial support for the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East (UNRWA) is at present 
another irritating problem. This fund 
is now 70° U.S. supported, and is 
facing the end of its mandate in 1960. 
The Secretary General has said that 
the continuance of the program is 
essential until a more permanent 
solution can be found. Since the 
countries of the area at present ap- 
pear unwilling or unable to find an 
answer, we seem to be left holding 
the bag. But what would be the re- 
sult should this project be dropped? 
Even if it were possible to ignore the 
plight of one million human beings, 
do we want to face the turmoil in 
the Middle East which would surely 
result? Or should we assume this 
burden until the economic and polit- 
ical climate of the area changes? 

In financing the United Nations 
the United States has carried the 
largest burden. However, if the UN 
is to be adequately financed in the 
future it is essential to enlist greater 
financial support from other coun- 
tries able to contribute a larger por- 
tion. Long-range, all-member finan- 
cing of the United Nations and all its 
activities should be sought. As a 
sense of world responsibility grows 
and world economies rise, this goal 
will be more nearly reached, and 
imaginative U.S. leadership can help 
to achieve this ideal as quickly as 
possible. The proposed International 
Development Association is one pos- 
sible move in this direction. 


By-Passing? 


Though the United Nations has 
not always been able to adapt its 
projects to its purse, it has, through 


‘ 

many organizational devices, adjusted 
to meet the needs of each year. One 
result of this effort to accommodate, 
however, has been the tendency to 
set up committees outside the UN. 
An excellent example of this is seen 
in the disarmament field. 

Disarmament has been an agenda 
item since the UN began, but through 
committees and subcommittees, peri- 
ods of optimism and pessimism, few 
practical results have been achieved. 
Finally in 1958, in the hope that 
agreement in a special field might be 
a basis for general disarmament 
agreement, a three-power committee 
(UK, US, and USSR) met in Geneva 
to discuss the cessation of nuclear 
testing. At the same time a com- 
mittee was established, again outside 
the UN, to discuss the prevention 
of surprise attack. And finally as a 
result of the Foreign Ministers meet- 
ing in Geneva, a 10-nation commit- 
tee was established with equal repre- 
sentation from East and West to 
discuss disarmament as a whole. Al- 
though, as the Secretary General 
points out, under Article 33 of the 
Charter there is nothing to preclude 
a smaller group of countries with 
peculiar responsibilities in special 
fields from holding preliminary or 
exploratory discussions, any complete 


withdrawal of the disarmament ques- 
tion from the UN would be in viola- 
tion of the spirit of the Charter. 
Many nations of the world, as well 
as many citizens of this country, 
while of course anxious that any 
method be pursued to further prac- 
tical disarmament, do not feel that 
decisions reached by bilateral power 
talks would, suffice, and are anxious 
that in our desire to reach agreement 
we do not by-pass the UN. As one 
of the great powers the U.S. has 
primary responsibility for leadership 
in safeguarding the UN. We must 
watch that the flexibility provided 
under the Charter does not lead to 
the destruction of the organization it 
created. 

Ambassador Lodge at one time, 
when asked jf the increase in UN 
membership would affect the West's 
ability to get sufficient votes lined 
up, replied that he was convinced if 
our cause were right and our persua- 
sion adroit enough, we had nothing 
to fear. 

With the momentous challenges 
facing the UN, this 14th session of 
the General Assembly is one in which 
U.S. leadership must exert itself, both 
in our own self-interest and in the 
interest of world peace through co- 
operative effort. 





Up the Hill and Down Again 


Mrs. Richard Simonson, Home 
Rule Chairman, of the District of 
Columbia League, has written a re- 
port of her activities this past sum- 
mer. We think League members 
everywhere will be interested in this 
demonstration of political action on 
a subject upon which they have 
worked for so many years. Although 
no bill came to a vote in the House 
this year, hopes are brighter for the 
next Congress. Mrs. Simonson says 
in part: 

“It was about the first of May that 
I adopted Home Rule as my League 
portfolio. But frankly, I ‘did not 
imagine that I would soon find my- 





From April 25 to 29, the 1960 national 
Convention of the League will be held in 
St. Louis; it will mark the fortieth anni- 


versary of the League. 











self embroiled from 9 a.m. some days 
to 1] p.m. on others, including 
luncheons, streetcorners, newspaper 
photographs, stamping and stuffing, 
chauffeuring, as well as the more or- 
thodox calling on Congressmen. 


Getting Started 


“Almost at once | began sitting in 
on strategy meetings of the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the Home Rule 
Committee, a small group which 
weighed and discussed the many fine 
points involved in a campaign of this 
type. Each meeting was a lesson in 
practical politics. ‘This was, in effect, 
the flesh and blood to make real the 
skeleton of ‘How a Bill Becomes a 
Law.’ 

“My biggest job was calling on a 
selected list of Representatives, many 
of them freshmen, trying to enlist 
their support. Seeing over 40 Repre- 
sentatives and dozens of aides and 





secretaries required uncounted trips 
to the Hill. Almost invariably the 
Representatives were willing to see 
me if they were in, but they’ were 
often busy at committee meetings 
or on the floor. Despite the sizzling 
weather, I considered — stockings, 
gloves, a hat and heels to be essential 
tools of the trade. At least the build- 


ings were air-conditioned. 


Lively Responses 


“It would be hard to imagine 40. 
more widely assorted American males 
and females than the members of 
Congress I interviewed. In most 
cases the name of the League brought 
not only recognition but a warm or 
respectful welcome. A freshman Rep- 
resentative said, ‘Out of 31 news- 
papers in my District, 30 were op- 
posed to me. It was only through the 
League’s candidates forums, question- 
naires, etc., that I was able to get my 
views on issues across to the voters.’ 
An Eastern Representative : said, “You 
gitls really know what you're talking 
about!’ Another said that he thinks 
most of the League members in his 
District are not of his party but he 
has good relationships with them on 
most things and he believes they 
voted for him. The wife of another 
member of Congress (one of those 
oft-maligned relatives who really 
works in the office) remarked that 
she and her husband had been favor- 
ablv impressed by the League because 
it was for some things, even though 
thev cost money. Several others said 
their wives belonged to the League 
back home. 

“We received assistance from 
members throughout the country 
who wrote letters galore for our 
cause. In my visits to congressional 
offices I heard many times that the 
men had heard from Leaguers in 
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their Districts. One freshman Repre- 
sentative said, ‘Your League ladies 
called on me before I came to Wash- 
ington and they sent me down here 
to do one thing—get Home Rule for 
the District!’ 

“Meanwhile, back in Washington, 
the Home Rule Committee spon- 
sored a hastily-organized campaign 
to distribute thousands of stickers for 
auto bumpers, reading ‘D.C. Wants 
To Vote.” We rounded up League 
members to man several locations in 
supermarkets for two davs. With a 
neighbor, I stood on a street corner 
for two hours with not very encour- 
aging results. We found that there 
were varied community reactions to 
our offering. When a picture of me 
and the stickers appeared in the 
Washington Post, my 8-year-old ex- 
claimed, ‘Gee, Mom, you look a 
wreck!’ 

“After the Senate passed its bill, 
matters came rapidly to a head on 
the House side. The decision was 
made to file a discharge petition on 
the administration-backed territorial 
bill. No sooner was this announced 
than (in late July) the House Sub- 
committee suddenly announced hear- 
ings on all Home Rule proposals, to 
begin within a few days. 

“The Home Rule Committee hast- 
ily called a meeting of community 
organizations to discuss strategy. We 
had to make sure that all Home Rule 
supporters knew about the hearings 
and came to them. We didn’t want 
our opponents to say that Washing- 
ton doesn’t care about Home Rule or 
voting! 


The Ball Rolls 


“A mammoth drive was executed 
in only four days and over a hot sum- 
mer week-end. Many groups, includ- 
ing of course the League, carried out 
extensive telephone or mail cam- 
paigns. The Congress of PTAs or- 
ganized a march across Capitol Hill 
to the hearing room, complete with 
colonial costumes. Someone donated 
2500 tea bags to be distributed as a 
symbol of our fight against taxation 
without representation. I was called 
at 2 p.m. on Monday to appear at 
3 p.m. for a newspaper picture of me 
presenting a tea bag to the District 
Commissioner and the President of 
the Board of Education. After get- 
ting all dressed up in the heat, I 
picked up my two boys at day camp 
and brought them with me to the 
District Building. Both newspapers 
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printed large photos giving Home 
Rule and the League one more ‘plug.’ 

“The hearing was jammed. The 
crowd overflowed into the corridor 
outside the hearing room, and re- 
quests to the Committee Chairman 
from the citizenry and sympathetic 
Congressmen were unsuccessful in 
getting the hearing moved to a larger 
room. The steady roar of conversa- 
tion in the corridor was punctuated 


occasionally by chants of “We want 


to get in!’ 

“Over the week-end I had drafted 
testimony for the District of Colum- 
bia League to present. Thinking of 
something fresh to say on this ancient 
subject was not the only problem. 
There were also mechanical difficul- 
ties—clearing the statement with 
other Board members, getting a 
Board member’s daughter to cut a 
stencil, prevailing on our obliging 
office secretary to come in during her 
vacation to run the mimeograph, etc. 

“Another strategy meeting, this 
time of some dozen of more House 
members! As they were briefed on 
the situation and then discussed their 
course, what the District Committee 
was likely to do, whether they should 
testify in person for their own Home 
Rule bill, how to handle the actual 
mechanics of getting the petition 
signed on the House floor, etc., I 
found this inside view of a politico- 
legislative operation worth many 
hours of folding, stamping and tele- 
phoning. As I have watched subse- 
quent developments unfold, I have 
realized more vividly than ever that 
the course of legislation is far from a 
predictable science, that even sea- 
soned experts can go far wrong, and 
that the enormous human element 
makes two and two add up to almost 
any number at all on Capitol Hill.” 
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